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LONDON was one of the latest of the great capitals of
Europe to provide itself with a local University, for it was
not until the 16th Century that any attempt was made to
supply the deficiency.
In 1548, Sir Thomas Gresham endowed seven professor-
ships of Divinity, Music, Astronomy, Geometry, Law,
Physic," and Rhetoric, respectively, and assigned his mansion
in Bishopsgate for the residence and lectures of the pro-
fessors, with a view to making the instruction in these sub-
jects (which correspond very nearly to the ancient Trlmum
and Qitadriviuin') accessible to those who were unable to
make use of the older Universities. For a time, and until
the great fire of 1G66, the institution was carried on in
conformity with the founder's intentions, Isaac Barrow,
Hooke, Petty, Dr John Ball, and Sir Christopher Wren
having been among the earlier resident professors. But,
although valuable and interesting courses of lectures are
still delivered annually in connexion with Gresham
College, that institution has never fulfilled or possessed the
means of fulfilling the founder's ideal, In the appendix of
Stow's " Annales," 1615, there is what purports to be, in three
parts, an account of the " three famous Universities of Oxford,
Cambridge, and London." The author of the third of these
treatises, Sir George Buck, enumerates the Gresham founda-
tion, the Divinity Schoote at Westminster and St Paul's, the
Inns of Court and of Chancery, the College of Heralds, the
School of Civil Law at Doctors' Commons, and St Paul's
School, which had been founded by Dean Colet in 1510, as
forming collectively a complete academic system, and " lack-
ing nothing but a common government and the protection
of an honourable Chancellor" to give to it the unity and
repute of a University.'
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